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ON THE LOGIC OF FICTION 


HE traditional Aristotelian logic is essentially the logic of classes 
of existences or facts. While the fundamental principles of this 
logic can never, I believe, be shown to be false—and in that sense 
there can not be a strictly non-Aristotelian logic—it has in modern 
times been shown to be of limited applicability. In the first place, 
being inspired by classificatory zoology as the ideal science, it can 
not come as close to the actual methods of the mathematical and 
dynamic sciences as does the more modern logic of De Morgan, Boole, 
Peirce, Peano, Frege, Russell and Whitehead. To attain the results 
of the latter by syllogistic methods would be, if not impossible, so cum- 
brous as to be devoid of any utility. In the second place, the Aristote- 
lian logic, being fundamentally based on the supremacy of individual 
or particular existence, inevitably tends to belittle the metaphysical 
status of universals, relations, or processes. This tends to create an 
initial positivistic bias against mathematical or theoretic science, 
and against normative sciences such as ethics or esthetics. For these 
sciences deal primarily not with existing things or facts, but with 
laws or ideals of what must or should be, and they could have no 
right to the claim of being sciences, if it were true that logically 
organized science can deal only with what factually is. However, 
as it is undoubtedly true that all sciences depend on theoretic or 
mathematical methods, and that all judgments on human relations 
involve the normative standpoint of valuation, it becomes clear that 
the logic of existences depends upon the logic of validity. Moreover, 
since all developed sciences depend upon the process of comparing 
the consequences of rival hypotheses, it follows that correct or valid 
consequences can also be drawn from false hypotheses. The realm 
of valid logical inference is, therefore, wider than the realm of fact- 
ual existence. The logic of fiction belongs to this realm of non-fact- 
ual logic. 

Aristotle himself in a famous passage in his Poetics clearly re- 
jected the positivistic implication of his logie, by asserting that poetry 
is truer and more earnest than history (or factual investigation). 
This dictum, which is generally felt to contain a profound truth, can 
not be justified on the Aristotelian logie which divides all proposi- 
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tions so sharply into the existentially true and false as to leave no 
room for poetry or fiction except in the realm of the false. In the 
attempt to explore the realm of non-factual validity, it is hoped 
that the truth of this famous dictum will become clearer. 


I. THe Logic or MetrapHors—FicurativE TRUTH 


To appreciate the intellectual or scientific function of metaphors 
the reader had better begin with an experiment. Let him pick out 
a page or two of philosophic prose in any classical treatise or modern 
discussion. Let him read this extract carefully and mark the number 
of passages in which the meaning is suggested metaphorically rather 
than literally. Let him then read the passage a second time and 
reflect how many of the passages first taken as literal truths are 
really metaphors to which we have become accustomed. I mean such 
expressions as ‘‘the root of the problem,’’ ‘‘the progress of thought,” 
“*the higher life,’’ ‘‘falling into error,’’ ‘‘mental gymnastics,’’ and 
the like. Indeed, whenever we speak of the mind doing anything, 
collecting its data, perceiving the external world, and the like, we 
are using the metaphor of reification, just as we use the metaphor 
of personification whenever we speak of bodies attracting and re- 
pelling each other. The third stage of the experiment is to try to 
rewrite the passage in strictly literal terms without any metaphors 
at all. I believe that the result of such experiment will confirm the 
conclusion that to eliminate all metaphors is impossible. This is 
especially clear when we try to express general considerations of a 
novel or unfamiliar character. For, how can we apprehend new re- 
lations except by viewing them under old categories? At any rate, 
the experiment will make more plausible the view that metaphors 
are not merely artificial devices for making discourse more vivid 
and poetical, but are also necessary means for the apprehension and 
communication of new ideas. This is confirmed by the history of 
language and of early poetry as well as by the general results of 
modern psychology. 

The prevailing view since Aristotle’s Rhetoric regards every meta- 
phor as an analogy in which the words of comparison, like or as, ete. 
are omitted. This presupposes that the recognition of the literal 
truth precedes the metaphor, which is thus always a conscious trans- 
ference of the properties of one thing to another. But history shows 
that metaphors are generally older than expressed analogies. If 
intelligence grows from the vague and confused to the more definite 
by the process of discrimination, we may well expect that the motion 
common to animate and inanimate beings should impress us even 
before we have made a clear distinction between these two kinds of 
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being. Thus it is not necessary to suppose that the child that kicks 
the chair against which it has stumbled personifies the chair by a 
process of analogy. The reaction is clearly one arising on the un- 
differentiated level. 

Metaphors may thus be viewed as expressing the vague and con- 
fused but primal perception of identity which subsequent processes 
of discrimination transform into a conscious and expressed analogy 
between different things, and which further reflection transforms 
into the clear assertion of an identity or common element (or rela- 
tion) which the two different things possess. This helps us to explain 
the proper function of metaphors in science as well as in religion and 
art, and cautions us against fallacious arguments for or against views 
expressed in metaphorical language. 

(a) The Function of Metaphors im Science.—If it is true that 
first perceptions of the new in experience tend to assume metaphoric 
expression, metaphors must play a large part in opening up new 
fields of science. That this is actually the case a few examples will 
indicate : 

(1) In the science of electricity the motion of an electric fluid 
was really never more than a metaphor. But it suggested many 
fruitful analogies, such as differences of level, direction of flow, etc. 
Farady’s suggestion of lines or tubes of force may have been taken 
by many in a more or less literal sense, but the present electron 
theory shows that it was a metaphor, justified in its day by the fruit- 
ful analogies to which it led. 

(2) In psychology the metaphor of ‘‘states of mind’’ led to anal- 
ogies such as the association of ideas, which laid the beginning of 
modern psychology. James’ metaphor of ‘stream of consciousness”’ 
has led to an emphasis on the more continuous aspects of mental 
life. His analogy between habit and the way paper creased on a 
given line will always fold more readily on that line, illustrates the 
power as well as the snares of metaphoric illumination in science. 

(3) In metaphysics the idea that the world is a machine working 
according to mechanical laws, or that it is an organism developing 
according to a fixed plan, is clearly metaphoric. So is the analysis of 
everything into substance and inherent qualities, analogous to a 
man and his possessions or clothes. It is well known that the cate- 
gories of cause, force, law, are anthropomorphic in origin and were 
thus originally metaphors. 

(b) Practical Value of Metaphors.—The fact that metaphors ex- 
press the primal perception of things with something of its un- 
differentiated atmosphere gives these metaphors an emotional power 
which more elaborate and accurate statements do not have. This 
is perhaps best seen in the profoundly simple metaphors of the New 
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Testament. ‘‘Feed my sheep’’ is more potent than ‘‘teach my 
doctrine’’ because it carries with it the atmosphere of suggestion 
which those genuinely moved to preaching feel before they can form. 
ulate it,—the tender sympathy to the helpless, the distress of the 
spiritually hungry, shown especially in the tense, open-mouthed 
faces of an oriental audience, etc. The same is true of the similes 
‘‘sowing the seed of truth,’’ or St. Paul’s metaphor of preaching as 
‘‘edification,’’ of the righteous life as ‘‘girding on the armor of 
light,’’ ‘‘garrisoning or fortifying the heart.’’ Goethe’s metaphor 
**Gray is all theory’’ is a vivid expression of what it would require 
considerable reflection to formulate in purely literal terms. So in 
practical affairs, the personifying of cities or nations, the likening of 
the state to a ship (‘‘don’t rock the boat’’), or of changes of attitude 
to ‘‘the swing of the pendulum,’’ contains a potency which literal 
statements do not have. 

(c) Fallactes—Various fallacies result from the inadequate reali- 
zation of the metaphoric character of many propositions. Locke’s 
metaphor of the mind as a tabula rasa illustrates the general prin- 
ciple. It is obviously fallacious to argue against this, as some have 
done, that the mind is not a tabula nor rasa and that nothing literally 
makes impressions on the mind, as a stylus on a wax tablet. If there 
is any respect in which the metaphor can be transformed into a true 
analogy all these arguments are futile. Obviously there are many 
such analogies: e.g., the greater vividness of first impressions, the 
greater receptivity of the original state, etc. But it is obvious, also, 
that this metaphor leads to many false analogies, e.g., the conception 
of the mind as purely passive or receptive in sensation, etc. 

Similar considerations hold with respect to such metaphors as 
social organism, social forces, the external world, etc. 

This point of view will prevent us from misunderstanding the 
influence of symbols, and from committing the fallacy involved in 
the ordinary contemptuous reference to fetishism. The Hebrews 
could not understand the psychology of Greek and Roman ‘‘idol” 
worshippers, simply because the Greek idols were not to the Hebrews 
familiar symbols carrying with them vital penumbras of meaning. 
The Hebrews themselves, of course, had their own symbolic objects, 
the stones in the ark of the convenant, the scroll of the law (in later 
times), etc. That a sharp distinction between any symbolic object 
and that which it symbolizes is not primary, is made clear by a re- 
cent debate in our own House of Representatives. Upon being 
pressed as to his attitude to the country’s flag, the Socialist Congress- 
man replied that he regarded the flag as but the symbol of the life of 
the people and that he respected the people, etc. The distinction was 
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entirely too subtle for a democratic congressman from Texas, who 
kept on pressing Congressman London as to his attitude to the flag 
itself. 

II. CEREMONIAL EXPRESSIONS 

(a) Literal and Conventional Meanings.—Though it can not be 
denied that every proposition is either true or false, a great many 
fallacies result if we ignore the actual conventional meaning. Thus 
medieval poetry is full of allusions to the fragrance of the daisy. 
But it would be erroneous to argue that Chaucer did not know that 
actual daisies have no scent. The expression is conventional, like 
“my dear sir,’’ or ‘‘your humble servant will meet you on the field 
of honor.’’ 

It is well known that just as men and women will not wear the 
same clothes on radically different occasions, they will not use the 
same modes of expression. We do not use precisely the same lan- 
guage in public address as in private conversation, in writing as in 
speech, in poetry as in prose. This is generally recognized, but its 
logical significance has not been sufficiently attended to. Thus the 
common courtesy which refers to persons and groups by the char- 
acteristics which they would like or ought to have, is fruitful of 
much intellectual confusion. Many, for example, have built elabo- 
rate arguments on the assumption that Christian nations are monog- 
amous and that Mohammedans are polygamous, though it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether in point of fact there is any great actual 
difference other than the question of legal status. This is also true 
of the old arguments from the maxim that the king could do no 
wrong, or the modern ones that in a democratic country the law is 
the will of the people, that the law leaves every one free, that it 
protects the poor equally as well as the rich, etc. These statements 
are in a sense true, but are dubious on the ordinary factual level. 
Sometimes it is, of course, doubtful whether expressions are or are 
not intended to be taken literally, e.g., when the Japanese admiral 
attributes the victory to the virtue of the emperor, or when army 
bulletins attribute victories to ‘‘the will of God and the courage 
of our troops.’’ 

(b) Euphemisms.—Ceremonial expressions are often attacked 
as conventional lies when they are intended not to deceive but to 
express the truth euphemistically. Courtesy or politeness demands 
the elimination not necessarily of the truth, but of certain unpleas- 
ant expressions that are for some reason or other taboo. This is 
readily explained by the fact that words have emotional effects on 
their own account. Thus it is permissible to refer to a female (or 
lady) dog, but bad: taste to use the single-syllabled word. It is 
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proper for the stage pirates in Peter Pan to refer to a future meet. 
ing ‘‘below,’’ but they would shock the audience if they used the 
more realistic and theologically canonical word. It is a similar de. 
sire to avoid the direct admission of a disagreeable truth, viz. that 
judges are not merely umpires but also make the law, that has led 
to the great host of legal fictions in the Anglo-American common lay, 
It would be absurd to regard these fictions as false propositions, 
They are rather resolutions to extend certain legal rights. When the 
courts insist that the high seas are in the parish of Mary Le Bone 
in London, they do not mean to assert an absurd impossibility, but 
merely that they will take jurisdiction of acts occurring on the high 
seas precisely as if they had occurred in London; and in doing g 
they may be perfectly consistent. An adopted son is not a natural 
son, but he is entitled to the same rights. So with the fiction of the 
legal (not natural) personality of corporations. The confusions, 
however, between the literal and the conventional meaning have been 
a fruitful source of fallacious reasoning. 


III. ABSTRACTIONS 


Hegelians, positivists, and followers of James and Bergson are 
all united today in characterizing the abstract as unreal, and Vaih- 
inger classifies all abstractions as fictions or semi-fictions. In the 
face of so much unanimity in such diverse quarters it seems hazard- 
ous to put forth a simple denial. Let us, therefore, admit, as we all 
can, that abstractions are not real if the real is defined as that which 
is concrete and not abstract; but let us also insist on the fact—for 
fact it seems to me in spite of the ideaphobia of Schopenhauer, 
James, and Bergson—that we do gain real knowledge by valid rea- 
soning about abstractions, that mathematical computation, for in- 
stance, does actually help to extend our knowledge of the factual 
world. We can insist on this while granting that there is a certain 
salte mortale between reasoning about abstractions and its applica- 
tion to any actual concrete situation. 

This salte mortale is perhaps the reason which makes modern 
enthusiasts characterize as fictional such a concept as ‘‘ the economic 
man ’’ of Ricardo. Let us admit that no man has as yet ever acted 
from purely economic motives. This, however, in no way denies 
the force of Ricardo’s reasoning or makes his deductions inapplicable 
to actual economic phenomena. The assertion that men are not 
actuated solely by economic motives does not deny that economic 
motives do exist and that while we can not completely isolate them in 
fact, we can compute their consequences, just as we can compute 
that certain physical consequences will happen to a man solely be- 
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cause of his weight, or to certain substances solely because of their 
electric or thermal properties. 

The distrust of abstract reasoning thus rests upon two grounds 
(1) the chasm between what might be called the realms of mathe- 
matics and history, or of logical validity and brute existence, and 
(2) upon the dogma that every proposition asserts the inherence 
of a quality in a substance, or of an attribute in an existing subject. 

(1) All reasoning about abstractions takes the form of a universal 
proposition which can be put either into the hypothetical form or 
as a categorie assertion of the necessary or invariant connection 
between two elements. Now, as Hume and Kant have insisted, no 
number of historic instances can establish a universal or invariant 
relation. The existence of such invariant relations in the various 
sciences is an hypothesis, not proved a priori as Kant thought, but 
verified by the course of experience. Now, whenever we apply a 
theorem concerning an abstract entity, say a geometric sphere, to 
an actual body such as the earth or the sun, we make the salte 
mortale of equating an abstract and a concrete entity (in the pro- 
position: this is a sphere). Such a proposition can never be ab- 
solutely free from error; but the actual discovery of divergences 
never can throw doubt upon our abstract theorems, because we can 
explain the discrepancy by additional hypotheses, and the history 
of human science has shown this method to be the most reliable of 
all human instruments. From this point of view abstractions may 
be viewed as methodologic resolutions, or determinations to look 
at objects in certain ways. But this must not be interpreted in 
any subjective manner. To be scientific we must carry out our 
resolutions consistently and the laws of consistency are not arbitrarily 
made by our fiat, but are imposed upon us by the world in which 
we live, or the world which we study. 

(2) The second reason why abstractions, which are parts or 
phases of the real world, are regarded as unreal is due to the 
Aristotelian assumption that every proposition asserts the inherence 
of the predicate in the subject and that the ultimately real subject 
is an individual. From these two propositions we can get either 
a brute pluralism—a Leibnitzian world of many individuals, but 
as no one can be a predicate of another there can be no real con- 
nection between them —or an ineffable monism of the Bradleyan 
type in which the ultimate or absolute subject forever eludes us. 
From this dilemma we escape through the modern relational view of 
the nature of a proposition — which metaphysically means that 
not things but a complex of things-in-relation is the subject-matter 
of science. From this point of view propositions about abstract re- 
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lations no more falsify reality than do propositions about particulars, 
All propositions are more or less elliptical—as we can see by an 
analysis of the nature of language and signs. If I say ‘‘ Jones js 
a wise or good man,’’ this is clearly not true without qualification, 
We mean wise in some things, for the most part, as human beings 
go, etc. The more logically conscientious we become, the more need 
for adding qualifications. But these qualifications need not always 
be expressed, because they are generally understood and need not 
be made explicit, or else they are not sufficiently important or 
relevant for the purpose of communication. Precisely similar con- 
siderations hold in regard to abstract assertions. The statement 
that heat expands objects is true only if we add ‘‘ under the same 
pressure ’’ and ‘‘ provided we do not apply this to water between 
32° and 38° F.,’’ etc. The degree of completeness necessary de- 
pends upon the purpose and circumstances of the proposition as a 
communication. 


IV. CONSTRUCTION AND HYPOTHESES 


We have treated metaphors, ceremonial expressions, and ab- 
stractions under the head of fictions partly because they are gener- 
ally so called, and partly because they all illustrate the fallacies 
into which we fall if we press the rules of the traditional logic 
without taking certain precautions. These precautions may all be 
deduced from the rule that the truth of a proposition holds only 
in its proper universe of discourse (or type in Russell’s logic). 
This rule holds, indeed, of all propositions. Metaphors, ceremonial 
expressions, and abstractions do not differ from ordinary proposi- 
tions in principle, since ordinary propositions are all more or less 
metaphorical, conventional, and abstract. There is, however, cur- 
rent a sharp distinction between fact and fiction — the former as 
something which we find, the latter as something that we create. 
In the last decade or so, especially since the publication of 
Vaihinger’s Philosophie des Als Ob, there has been an increased 
general recognition of the importance of fiction as construction in 
science. But the subject has been beclouded by the monistic mania. 
By trying to show that everything is a mental construction, the dis- 
tinction between fact and fiction is really obliterated. 

It must be admitted that while the distinction between making 
and finding something is very sharp in the physical realm, it is by 
no means so clear in other fields.. Did the Romans find or invent 
- their legal system? Did the Greeks find or invent geometric science! 
We always speak of finding the solution to all sorts of problems 
and even great mechanical inventors testify that they find their in- 
ventions, that the sought-for device sometimes ‘‘ flashes upon them,”’ 
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and most often they ‘‘ stumble upon it ’’ while looking for some- 
thing else. It may be objected that the expressions just used are 
more or less metaphoric; but the fact is that whenever we apply 
to mental objects the categories that we usually and confidently ap- 
ply to physical objects, we necessarily resort to metaphors. A com- 
plete clarification of this point demands a re-examination of what 
is meant by applying the categories of identity, determination, and 
ereation to mental objects. Reserving this re-examination for a 
future occasion, I shall here barely refer to some of the more super- 
ficial aspects of scientific construction that seem to have no counter- 
part in the real world and are generally regarded as fictional. 

Vaihinger divides all fictions into genuine fictions which involve 
self-contradiction, and semi-fictions which are constructions not in 
agreement with reality or fact. With amazing industry he has 
gathered a most imposing list of what he calls genuine fictions. 
Nevertheless, there ought to be no hesitation in flatly denying that 
any of them do involve self-contradiction. If they did, no fruitful 
consequences could be drawn from them and they would not have 
the explanatory power which makes them so useful in science. A 
careful examination of the actual examples he uses shows that in 
every case the claim of self-contradiction rests on positive misin- 
formation. A few examples will be sufficient. 

The typical fiction which Vaihinger and others most often cite 
is the so-called imaginary number, /—1l. As in ordinary algebra 
there are no numbers whose square can be negative, this is tri- 
umphantly adduced as a clear example of a useful device based on 
a logically impossible entity. Modern mathematics, however, has 
made it clear that \/—1 is no more imaginary or self-contradictory 
than +2, which is still called irrational, surd, or absurd. 
Starting with certain useful conventions as to pair of numbers 
14 —1 becomes a most useful clue to the properties of certain fields 
of forces, so that it is hard to imagine how Maxwell’s modern electric 
theory could possibly have been developed without the previous work 
of Gauss and Hamilton on the functions of \/—1. Logically, similar 
considerations hold with regard to the argument that self-contra- 
diction inheres in the notion of infinite number or of infinitesimal 
magnitude. Modern mathematics has removed the basis for such 
arguments. One hears nowadays that the ether is a fiction which 
involves contradictory qualities. This, also, is simply not true. The 
ether is an hypothetical entity, the existence of which follows from 
certain assumptions such as the law of the conservation of energy. 
Some of its properties are undoubtedly very unusual, and modern 
electro-magnetic theory makes most of the mechanical models or 
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analogies of it useless. But it is not at all self-contradictory 
— certainly not when it is in any way a useful explanation. 

The reason which leads so many to regard entities like \/—1 as 
fictional is that they can see no substantial counterpart to them in the 
objective world. But if we forego the Aristolelian prepossession and 
adopt the relational logic there is no difficulty in pointing to the 
exact place in the objective world where the /—1 is to be found. 
We only have to keep in mind that it is not a thing nor the property 
of a thing, but a relation or transformation of things. The diff. 
culty of explaining how that which is a pure fiction can explain 
or serve as a clue to the processes of nature is a difficulty which 
only the exclusive substance-attribute logic has to face. There 
seems to me no difficulty in maintaining, if you wish, the copy. 
theory of truth provided you admit that the world contains, besides 
things and their qualities, also relations and processes between 
them, and that the fruitfulness of science consists precisely 
in not copying the qualities of things but in grouping and syn- 
bolizing those relations or processes which most frequently repeat 
themselves. 

That this view can actually be carried out — that we can show 
all the fictions or constructions of science to rest on a real basis to 
the extent that they are in any way useful as explanations — can 
be fully proved only by actually writing a new and complete logic 
of science. A most cursory survey of the field, however, is sufficient 
for the present purpose. 

To the extent that scientific fictions or constructions serve to 
explain anything, they logically serve as hypotheses. These hypoth- 
eses may relate to entities which are empirically discoverable, 
or to entities which are not directly discoverable. Ignoring the 
former hypotheses which are not generally regarded as fictional, 
we may subdivide the latter into hypotheses which seem to be con- 
trary to fact, and hypotheses which seem to be so neutral to the 
realm of fact that the existence of their subject-matter can never 
be directly shown or disproved. 

Of hypotheses which seem contrary to fact, the existence of per- 
fectly free bodies, or of frictionless steam engines, are the best ex- 
amples. Newton’s free bodies, which are the subject of the first 
law of motion, can not have any existence because of the law of 
gravity which comes into operation as soon as there are two particles, 
and the existence of a frictionless steam engine would be contrary 
to all thermo-dynamic experience. Yet reasoning about free bodies 
and frictionless engines is the very foundation of mechanics and 
thermo-dynamics, and the reason for this is that the relations and 
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processes denoted by freely-moving bodies, or by frictionless engines, 
are of the widest occurrence—only they do not occur in isolation, 
put always in conjunction with other elements. But this fact that 
they do not occur in isolation is no more an argument against their 
genuine existence, than the fact that fathers never occur except in 
families is an argument against the genuineness of their existence. 
In the ethical field an hypothesis contrary to fact generally takes 
the form ‘‘ if everyone did likewise,’ etc. If a principle is at issue 
this is a valid argument even if it is impossible for every one to do 
likewise. 

From this point of view we need not admit that there is anything 
especially subjective about the ideal elements or cases which abound 
in science — I mean the perfect circles, absolute rigidity of matter, 
absolute or ideal justice, and entities of that sort. There is nothing 
to prevent ideal entities of this sort representing actual relations 
between things or, more frequently, complexes of things expressed 
in judgments. 

This enables us to dispose of those positivists, like Lévy-Bruhl, 
A. Levi, Rolin, Tourtoulon, or G. G. Cox in this country, who deny 
the possibility of any normative science such as ethics. Science, 
they say, deals only with facts, ethics is an affair of individual 
opinion as to what is desirable. As, however, there is an obvious 
difference between enlightened and unenlightened judgment as to 
what is desirable, these positivists can retain their position only by 
distinguishing between the art and the science of morals. Science, 
they tell us, shows us the laws according to which happenings are 
concatenated. To pick one’s way amid these laws is an art or practi- 
cal wisdom. This, however, evades the real issue, which is whether 
the question of the consistency of certain ethical judgments is or is 
not a legitimate question of science. To call it an art is not to an- 
swer this question in the negative, since all science is, in a sense, an in- 
tellectual art, the art of building up a system of consistent judg- 
ments. 

Neutral hypotheses, those of which the subject-matter can never 
be directly proved or disproved, are very numerous in all sciences. 
Thus the old-fashioned books on economics would begin by imagining 
one or more people landed on a desert island, just as the older 
theories of law and politics begin with an imaginary social contract, 
or modern mathematical physicists ask you to imagine a creature 
in a one- or two-dimensional space. Reasoning from such imaginary 
constructions is, indeed, confusing because we do not form a 
very clear idea of what it is that we are asked to imagine. But there 

is nothing fallacious in the method of such arguments. It is, as I 
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have elsewhere tried to show, a great error to think that you can 
refute any of the older natural-law theories by denying that the 
social contract with which they began ever took place. The social 
contract is really not an hypothesis as to what actually happened, but 
a concept of social transformation. Concepts of this sort are 
like the auxiliary lines in a drawing or the parallels of latitude and 
longitude which we use in drawing maps. If one were to tell us that 
to draw a map of North America we should begin with drawing a 
certain triangle, then draw certain other lines, etc., it would be 
absurd to object that North America is not and never was a triangle, 
The triangle can, in truth, represent the relations between a point 
in Greenland, one in Alaska, and one at the Isthmus of Panama; 
and by beginning with these points the relation of others to them 
could be indicated in the manner directed. The map will never be 
a complete picture of North America, but it can be perfectly true 
on the scale indicated. Fictions, like maps and charts, are useful 
precisely because they do not copy the whole, but only the significant 
relations. These relations are identical in analogous cases; and we 
perceive and master the flux of phenomena only when we see running 
through it the threads of identity. 


Morris R. Cowen. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEw York. 


A NOTE ON PROFESSOR DEWEY’S THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


. on the supposition that public rehearsal of personal diff- 
culties may lead to clarification of common problems, is there 
any excuse for this paper. I wish merely to state a point which 
has recently helped me better to appraise Professor Dewey’s theory 
of knowledge. In spite of having learned much from Professor 
Dewey’s discussions, both in the classroom and on the printed page, 
I have frequently had misgivings on certain matters. I find these 
misgivings emerging once more in reading his recent essays on 
‘* Realism without Monism or Dualism.’’! Other critics of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s theories have been troubled, I believe, by the same 
matters; but their type of attack upon his theories is one with which 
I can not at all agree. I therefore propose to examine the matters 
which have led to my misgivings, particularly in connection with 
the two recent essays on realism. And if what I have to say is not 
new, yet perhaps my agreement with many aspects of Professor 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, Nos, 12 and 13, June, 1922. All the references 
to pages in the text of my paper are to these two essays. 
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Dewey’s philosophical position may enable me to make the point 
clearer than it has formerly been made. I think Professor Dewey 
will agree with what I have to say. For my misgivings have, I feel 
sure, been due to terminological differences. If I am correct in that 
supposition, a clearing up of the terminological differences may 
profit others than myself. 

I wish first of all to state a number of important matters on 
which I am in full agreement with Professor Dewey. I shall not 
argue these matters against his critics, but shall ask to be allowed 
here to take them for granted. That our theory of knowledge should 
be derived by sound generalization from specific, concrete cases in 
which knowledge has taken place (360); that such procedure 
‘renders unnecessary the epistemological machinery of psychical 
states ’’ (851); that the only duality involved in the knowledge- 
process is that between data and meanings (358); that the mental 
is not a psychical bit of existence, but a function which things play 
when they come to mean other things (358); and that we can not 
properly be said to know until we have tested our hypotheses by de- 
veloping their implications and verifying them experimentally by 
reference to further facts —- these contentions seem to me altogether 
sound. Professor Dewey has shown to my satisfaction that the 
dualists, including the critical realists, can not have knowledge on 
any other basis than a subjective urge and a will to believe, and 
that we should ‘‘drop out the epistemological theory of mysterious 
‘transcendence ’ and deal with problems on the basis of objective 
temporal connections ’’ (316). What he calls ‘‘ pluralistic realism ”’ 
seems to me the only theory which is true to the facts of experience. 

Applying this empirical method of analysis to knowledge about 
the past, we find that our questions about the past are often ‘‘in- 
trinsically unanswerable ’’ because they involve an event which is 
not ‘‘ a going concern having effects still directly observable ’’ (311). 
Other questions are answerable to just the extent that they involve 
events which are going concerns. Hence we can not know what 
Brutus ate for his morning meal the day he assassinated Caesar, 
but we can know that Brutus joined in the conspiracy to assassinate 
Caesar, or that our solar system was once a nebulous mass, or that 
the Great Lakes are the result of glacial action. The assumption 
that every event has left traces if only we were keen enough to dis- 
cover them is an assumption which is not at all borne out by 
eXperience, but which is rather dictated by a determination that 
the world shall be a more highly unified system than experience in- 
dicates. Some things we can know, and others we can not—though 
the impossibility is in every case a practical one, and not a 
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theoretical one due to epistemological dualism. In knowledge which 
involves the past, we rely for verification on present and future 
facts. Present and future facts are the only facts with which we 
have or can have direct contact; and hence they alone transform 
hypotheses into conclusions known to be true. Therefore, in the 
words of Professor Dewey, ‘‘ so far as the meaning is wholly of and 
in the past, it can not be recovered for knowledge ”’ (311). 

When Professor Dewey carries out this empirical theory of know- 
ledge, he always comes to certain statements which I would wish 
to restate before accepting. For he limits the term ‘‘ knowledge ”’ 
more narrowly than seems to me advisable. Not only does he con- 
fine knowledge to the knowing-process instead of also including the 
information we may thereby accumulate, but also he confines know- 
ledge to those knowing-processes which look to or mean the future. 
The latter restriction I prefer not to make; for the knowing-processes 
which look to the future are so similar to other processes which look 
to or mean the past, that the same term could most profitably be 
used for both types of processes. My difference with Professor 
Dewey is but terminological; but terminology is not altogether 
trivial, since it often betrays limitations of view of considerable 
philosophical importance. Professor Dewey’s terminology seems 
to me to indicate a total neglect by him of some vital matters essential 
for an adequate definition of mind. 

I can perhaps best indicate what I mean in criticizing Professor 
Dewey’s terminology by quoting passages from his recent essays 
and then in commenting upon them. ‘‘ The object of knowledge in 
such cases (t.e., in knowledge about the past) is a temporal sequence 
or continuum including past-present-future’’ (351). Or again: 
“* Knowledge where the past is implicated is logically knowledge 
of past-as-connected-with-present-or-future, or stating the matter in 
its order, of the present and future as implicating a certain past’”’ 
(309). And once more: ‘‘ The nature of the past event is subject- 
matter required in order to make a reasonable judgment about the 
present or future. The latter thus constitutes the object or genuine 
meaning of the judgment ’’(313). 

Now I would not for a moment question that in many cases of 
what is commonly ealled knowledge the facts are exactly as Professor 
Dewey maintains in the above passages. And if Professor Dewey 
wishes to isolate that one kind of process, give to it the name of 
knowledge, and refuse the name ‘‘ knowledge ”’ to other similar proc- 
esses which have also usually gone under the name of knowledge, 
there is no reason why he should not do so. In philosophy termi- 
nology is remarkably fluid. Certainly in narrowly limiting the 
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meaning of a vague and equivocal term, a term which historically has 
meant many things, and in holding clearly and carefully to that one 
fixed and precise meaning, there is nothing reprehensible. Only it is 
necessary for readers and critics to remember the meaning which 
Professor Dewey has given to the term—and that is something 
which his readers and critics have seldom done. In dealing with the 
past we are very often seeking guidance for the present. We are 
trying to evolve a plan of action in the light of a larger situation 
than what is immediately present. The past has lessons to teach; 
it has bearings on the nature of existing forces. Hence the past is 
subject-matter relevant to our judgment about the present and 
future. The attitude of many people in studying history ? is simi- 
lar to a lawyer reviewing previous legal decisions: they are searching 
for precedents to use in pleading for a favorable decision in a case 
still to be lost or won. Professor Dewey, interested as he is in the 
facts of continuity, of growth, of experienced connections, and pri- 
marily concerned to use the material of the past for purposes of 
reconstruction of the present into a better future, naturally finds the 
object of his knowledge in dealing with the past to be ‘‘ the present 
and future as implicating a certain past.’’ The description which 
he has given of knowedge seems true to the facts he has selected. 
Professor Dewey’s analysis of knowledge is not, I seem to find, 
adequate for other processes which have commonly gone under the 
name of knowledge and are similar to what he has described. That 
can not be regarded as a fault in his theory, provided he takes 
account of the other processes and relates them to the processes 
he does call knowledge. But I should wish to use the term ‘‘ know- 
ledge ’’ for those processes of scientific investigation in which we 
seek to discover what happened in the past for the sake of interest 
in the past itself. Much research in history is of this type, and 
would be excluded from the field of knowledge by Professor Dewey’s 
definition. It is as true in these cases as in those Professor Dewey 
has considered, that we can not know about the past unless it has 
left traces upon the present and future. But what we often seek 
to know is not the present and future which implicates a certain 
past, but the past which is implicated in the present and future. 
The object of knowledge is here neither the present and future nor 
the continuum of past-present-future, but the past which was once 
real and now is historical just because it is gone from us, the past 
2 Professor Tawney ’s quotation of J. H. Robinson to the effect that history 
is a study of ‘‘how man came to be as he is and believes as he does’’ is 
typical of the way in which the pragmatic school views historical study as 


motivated by interest in dealing with present problems, Cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XIX, No. 15, p. 411. 
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which happens to be selected by us as a distinct item out of the more 
or less continuous history of nature and man. While some few 
of my own judgments about the past are ‘‘ only a part of the pro- 
cedure of making judgments about the present as adequate as pos- 
sible ’’? (312), most of them are nothing of the kind. For in spite 
of being interested in social reforms and hence in the past as a 
source of advice about the present, I am also interested in the past 
for its own sake. And I then take the past, not to be sure apart 
from its connection nor as an unrelated item, but as something 
worth considering over and above its legacy to present and future. 
Such interest in the past is, I am inclined to think, what Professor 
Woodbridge was eager to commend when in the opening sentence 
of his Purpose of History he wrote: ‘‘The serious study of 
history is characteristic of a certain maturity of mind.’’ Sometimes 
I am afraid that Professor Dewey would regard my interest in the 
past as a fault in my character. But the inclusion of such processes 
can not be a fault in my description of reflective thinking. And if 
Professor Dewey would refuse the eulogistic term of knowledge to 
investigations in which the meaning is the past which is implicated 
by the present and future, then some other term should be coined 
to indicate that such processes really take place. 

I can see no reason for excluding from knowledge this second 
kind of process in which we successfully use present and future as 
subject-matter for a judgment which genuinely means the past. If 
we admit this second kind of process, our theory of knowledge would 
still be experimental, and we would still have no duality other than 
that between fact and meaning. It is one of the wonders of nature 
that we can mean the past; but it is no more of a wonder than that 
we are able to mean anything at all. If, then, we adopt a wider 
meaning for the term ‘‘ knowledge ’’ than that of Professor Dewey, 
we would have a slightly different definition of knowledge, and 
some of the things he includes in his definition would be for us the 
differentia of a certain important species of knowledge. 

There should be no difficulty in the position that in many cases 
of knowledge our references to present and future are subject-matter 
for a judgment and the past is the genuine object of the judgment. 
At least, there should be no difficulty here for a pluralistic realist. 
Professor Dewey could well say that for a consistent dualist the 
meaning of a judgment about a past event in the natural world 
could not be verified; for the dualist is confined to psychical states 
as his only immediate data, and has no means of verifying a 
reference to things beyond the mind. But the fault in dualism is 
not the recognition that we often mean the past, but the supposition 
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that there is a wide epistemological and metaphysical gulf between 
past events outside the mind and verification by psychical states 
within the mind. Pluralistic realists would not confront the same 
dialectic difficulty. We find the world to be one which is charac- 
terized by an abundance of regular sequences; and we find we can 
count upon the uniformity of nature. The world is largely a con- 
tinous world, the same antecedents lead to the same consequences, 
events are moments in temporal series. We can not account for the 
world being what it is: it might have been capricious and whimsical, 
so that we would never have been able to take any future as in- 
dicative of any past. But precisely because nature is uniform 
— just how uniform is an open question — we can know the past by 
means of the present and future. Our judgments use the present 
and future instrumentally in many cases, but mean the past. 
Though we need to take the present and future into account in order 
to know, it is the past which through them we do know. Present and 
future, though instrumentally indispensable, are logically subsidiary. 
The present and future may be the temporal culmination of all cases 
of knowledge; but they are the logical culmination of but a few. 
No better statement could be given of the way in which the present 
and future often serve to verify judgments which mean the past 
than that in Professor Dewey’s own words: ‘‘ If so and so, then so 
and so. We look to see if the ‘ then so and so’ can be actually 
presented in experience. In the degree in which we can thus find 
what is hypothetically demanded and can determine that only the 
‘if so and so’ implies it, we can make assertion categorical ’’ (359). 

There would be in this second kind of what I would choose to 
call knowledge no difference in verification-procedure; for here 
again we should have to insist upon ‘‘ the importance of the present 
as basis of inference about the past ’’ (315). There would be simply 
the difference in direction of reference in the meaning of the judg- 
ments. But since our world is orderly and regular to a remarkable 
degree, and past, present, and future are parts of one largely con- 
tinuous series of events, there is nothing for the verifying of which 
the present and future would be more serviceable than the past. 
Thinking, unlike seeing and touching, can, and often does, penetrate 
to distant places and distant times. Thinking takes the wings of 
the morning and dwells in the uttermost parts of the sea; and to 
the degree that the continuity of nature preserves the legacy of the 
past in the present, that thinking may result in a verification which 
makes it genuinely a matter of knowledge. 

To sum up, my purpose has been sympathetically to appreciate 
the soundness of Professor Dewey’s approach to a theory of knowl- 
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edge and the accuracy of his detailed description of certain cases 
of knowledge, and then to suggest a limitation in his theory, or a 
neglect, which requires supplementation. 


STERLING P. LAMPREcHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Social Philosophy of Instinct. CHARLES Conant Josry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. 227. 


We are happily past the time when psychologists could explain 
the herding of men together in cities as the result of ‘‘the gregarious 
instinct.’’ Dim memories of the dormitive qualities of opium no 
longer haunt us. Not even Greek will suffice to cloak our ignorance. 
It is now widely recognized that to regard human activity as funda- 
mentally the organization and expression of certain native impulses 
raises quite as many new problems as it solves, that the concept of 
instinctive behavior rather sets the terms in which a genuine causal 
explanation can be worked out than provides that explanation itself. 
In this JouRNAL and elsewhere psychologists have seriously ques- 
tioned the explanatory value of instincts; but it is when a falsely 
simple view of human nature is made the basis of inferences as to 
valid social and moral ideals that the consequences of this inadequacy 
are most clearly apparent. There has been a genuine need for a care- 
ful and painstaking analysis of the real value of the category of 
impulse in an understanding of human behavior, and a vigorous 
criticism of the social theories that have overstepped these limits. 
This criticism Professor Josey attempts to carry out in his recent 
volume. Although his work can not compare in suggestiveness with 
the relevant sections of Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, it is 
marked by a wealth of illustration and a critical temper of mind that 
make it a very useful contribution to clear thinking. 

Professor Josey adopts a fundamentally positivistic attitude, that 
man’s ‘‘behavior can be interpreted only in terms of the varying 
relations that obtain between the individual and his environment. 
Man is by nature active. The particular form of activity is always 
interpretable in terms of the variable factors that go to make up 
the total situation in which his activity occurs, namely, the structure, 
physiological condition, and experience of the individual and the 
exciting stimuli.’?* Any genuine understanding of human nature 
must be in terms of elements that can be actually observed in the 
complex interaction of organism and environment. It is futile to 
attempt to transfer the problem to some other realm that is not 

1P, 248. 
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amenable to experimental investigation. In an historical orientation 
the author connects the attempt to explain the actions of present-day 
man in terms of racial history with similar evasions of the real 
difficulty, either through recourse to the psychology of ancestral 
ghosts, or to the even more dubious field of Divine psychology. For 
example, to ‘‘explain’’ the awe of a contemporary before a university 
president as the result of the fear of his ancestors for the wild beast 
is but the present evolutionary superstition that an historical descrip- 
tion of antecedents can become a causal explanation. Thus through- 
out, Professor Josey calls us back from a vain pursuit of words that 
can be no more than labels and a vanished past whose key must be 
found in the present or nowhere, to the sure ground of the experi- 
mental investigator. 

His argument falls into two main divisions: ‘‘instinet’’ is neither 
a helpful concept in psychology, nor does it furnish any valid eri- 
terion of the worth of actions. It is of no explanatory value, first, 
because it is a mere labeling, a classification, of divers kinds of 
activity to suit the convenience of the observer. This classification 
of human traits is useful until it is transmuted into a mysterious 
force which causes the phenomena it describes; then it becomes the 
worst of scholastic science. It is important to know that men are 
prone to fight, but the ‘‘pugnacious instinct’’ scarcely tells us why 
they are, nor why they sometimes run away, nor yet why some of 
them fight with bayonets and others with the editor’s pen. The 
psychologist has achieved no explanation until he can point to the 
reflexes within the body and the appropriate external stimuli which 
actualize them; no vague ‘‘force’’ will save him. 

Secondly, since human habits run the entire gamut of conceivable 
possibility, and since such a diversity of practice can not be attributed 
to an original identity of traits, it is obvious that a listing of the vari- 
ous native impulses of man will provide very little illumination 
upon his use and manipulation of those impulses. It may give a 
sense of triumph to attribute John Doe’s cowardice to his instinct for 
flight; but any prediction of whether he would charge or run away 
must obviously depend upon a study of John Doe, and not of the 
instinct for flight. As Dewey puts it, ‘‘When psychology tries to 
explain complicated events in personal and social life by direct 
reference to these native powers, the explanation becomes hazy and 
forced. It is like saying the flea and the elephant, the lichen and 
the redwood, the timid hare and the ravening wolf, the plant with the 
most inconspicuous blossom and the plant with the most glaring color 
are alike products of natural selection. There may be a sense in 
which the statement is true; but till we know the specific environing 
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conditions under which selection took place we really know noth- 
ing.’’?? Because ‘‘any impulse may become organized into almost 
any disposition according to the way it interacts with surround. 
ings,’’* the surroundings and the particular organization that thus 
results, and not the native impulses, are the basis of any successfy] 
prediction. 

Thirdly, Professor Josey raises the point that until we have made 
a much more thorough investigation than heretofore, we are in no 
position to determine what part of the uniform behavior of in. 
dividuals is to be attributed to a similar native endowment, and what 
part to the uniformity of the normal environment. He seems him. 
self to feel that nearly all human traits are explicable in terms of 
the latter. It is probable that his enthusiasm has here carried him 
too far. What is above all else needed is a very carefully formulated 
method for separating instinctive from habitual action; and here 
Professor Josey, if anything, obscures the problem by a too facile 
dismissal. It is true that nowhere have psychologists been so un- 
critical as in their assumption that they have isolated man’s native en- 
dowment ; and yet the recognition of the existence and importance of 
instinctive behavior is quite compatible with the demand that ‘‘ what 
the psychologist should seek to know are the conditions that actualize 
or that make effective capacities in order that they may explain 
behavior in these terms rather than in terms of innate characters, 
which would have remained latent but for the actualizing condi- 
tions.’’* To know man’s native capacities is an important goal, 
even though to attempt to set bounds to them before every possible 
environment and stimulus has evoked all their potentialities were a 
futile and an illiberal task. 

Professor Josey is less extravagant when he criticizes the use 
of instinct as a sanction, condemning alike the conservative who 
justifies social institutions as based upon human nature and the 
radical who assails them for distorting it. He brings out clearly the 
utter futility of the attempt to find any ethical standard in the 
modern gospel of ‘‘Follow Nature,’’ of regarding the springs of 
action as the ends of conduct. An instinct can never be its own 
excuse for being, and action must seek its justification in its fruits, 
not in its origins. It is true that the goal of man’s endeavor must 
be embraced by the realm of his desires. But no man ever conceived 
an unnatural desire; the most repressive of Puritanisms is as deeply 
rooted in human nature as the most voluptuous of sensualisms. It 
really is natural that man should be as he is. The locus classicus is 
2 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 91. 

8 Ibid., p. 95. 
4 Josey, p. 211. 
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of course Spinoza: ‘‘Man, whether guided by reason or by mere 
desire, does nothing save in accordance with the laws and rules of 
nature. . . . From which it follows that the law and ordinance of 
nature, under which all men are born, and for the most part live, 
forbids nothing but what no man wishes or is able to do, and is not 
opposed to strifes, hatred, anger, treachery, or, in general, anything 
that appetite suggests. For the bounds of nature are not the laws 
of human reason, which do but pursue the true interest and preser- 
yation of mankind, but other infinite laws, which regard the eternal 
order of universal nature, whereof man is an atom.’’® Instinctive 
behavior can supply no norm; it can furnish only the raw material 
which it is the business of intelligence to evaluate. To reflection and 
not to impulse belongs the erection of the ends of conduct. 

Professor Josey is not faultless; his book is not entirely clear 
in outline, and is repetitious in parts. He often overemphasizes his 
point; he sometimes mistakes a criticism for a refutation. But his 
task is so necessary, and his main contentions so sound, that to cavil 
were ungenerous. No one can lay down the volume without an 
added appreciation of the gulf between uncritical dogmatism and 
a genuinely reflective attitude. 

JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Harmonism and Conscious Evolution. Str CHarLES WALSTON 
(WALDSTEIN). New York: Macmillan Co. 1922. xvi-+ 463 pp. 
Sir Charles Walston’s latest volume is fundamentally a treatise 

on esthetics. To this work he brings a large equipment. First a 

student of psychology under Wundt and others, he turned to philos- 

ophy, especially to Kant and Hume, and to researches into the 
history of skepticism. In due time it became clear to him that ‘‘the 
only escape from skepticism lay in the direction of esthetics and its 
fundamental principles of life and mind.’’ This is a conclusion 
which a growing number of thinkers are coming to share with artists 
and poets who have held it for ages. But there are few among 
philosophers and scientists who dare as yet to put it so plainly. Sir 

Charles Walston has, however, the sanction of a prolonged observa- 

tion of facts as well as the discipline of the severest of theorists, for 

he supplemented his studies in philosophy with a long series of re- 

Searches into archeology and the history of the arts. 

His book begins with a biological approach in which he strives to 
establish the primacy of an esthetic instinct. This he does by sub- 
stituting the term ‘‘harmony”’ for the term ‘‘beauty.’’ Given such 
a comprehensive word, one is not surprised to find the arguments 


5 Tractatus Politicus, Elwes tr., pp. 292-4. 
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evasive. Sir Charles Walston can cite Doctor Loeb and Doctor 
Jennings cheek by jowl with no embarrassment. But though his 
arguments are inconclusive they are suggestive and may some time 
be restated by himself or by some continuator more clearly and 
plausibly. It is a pity that he did not make capital of what Professor 
Jennings has described in unicellular organisms as the ‘‘ positive 
contact reaction.’? Here he would have had some evidence of the 
presence of the behavior which he seems to be describing in even 
the simplest forms of life. But he prefers to make much of words 
like ‘‘harmonotropism”’ and ‘‘artistotropism,’’ coinages which seem, 
indeed, at times to hypnotize him. <A good deal in recent physiology 
which would be grist for his mill he ignores. But he does develop 
in noteworthy fashion the old correlation of the symmetry which 
enthralls the artist with anatomical structures, particularly those 
which are bilateral. 

The author then modulates into psychology and plunges into 
genetic psychology in a manner very speculative even for this ad- 
venturous branch of the science. There is a good deal of discussion 
of the difficult concepts of consciousness and subconsciousness with 
little light added to the fog through which we lurch to-day. Even 
those who have little hope of the byways of psychology would be 
likely to cast a majority vote expressing the wish that he had closed 
his psychoanalysts and opened his McDougall. But Sir Charles 
Walston does well to recognize that no account of esthetic impulses 
will ever carry us further unless it comes to grips with these matters, 
however inscrutable they may appear to be. In his discussion of 
human motives Sir Charles Walston inclines towards those who 
attach more biological and psychological as well as ethical significance 
to what he would call harmonistic impulses as opposed to those which 
are commonly called self-preservative. In this he is at one with a 
small, but a growing, minority of impressive thinkers, among whom 
the most conspicuous of recent years is Professor William Patten. 
But our author seems often afraid to follow relentlessly his own 
implications and he does not come out definitely for the neo-Rousseau- 
ists. Correspondingly, his allusions to mechanism and teleology, 
while they reveal inclination towards the teleologists, have the 
evasiveness current in idealistic contributions to this controversy. In 
general his psychological section seems also rather antiquated. His 
account of the sensations, for instance, is meager in the light of 
recent classifications of receptors and their functions. Finally, in his 
account of valuing he oscillates between subjective and objective 
theories. An acceptance of the relational theory of value in its 
recent versions would probably lend a good deal more of clarity and 
consistency to his entire volume. 
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The sections on epistemology and logic are the most fragmentary 
and the least satisfactory in the book. Once more there is much 
bewildering shifting of emphasis, particularly in the references to 
truth which seem at times to imply the coherence theory and at 
others to place allegiance with some form of the correspondence 
definition. 

But once fairly immersed in his account of the evolution of the 
arts, to which he devotes a considerable portion of his book, the 
author gives us his best. His narrative is panoramic and his inter- 
pretations sparkle with illuminating hints. Erudition has endowed 
him with a virile tolerance, a mellow catholicity. Let the reader fol- 
low, for example, his discussion of the vexed question of programme 
music. It is quite free from the esthetic superstitions of those who 
invent laws against the confusion of the genres and their opponents 
who glorify license. It is open and sensible. 

The book concludes with sections on ethies, ‘‘pragmaties,’’ poli- 
tics, religion, and education. For the champion of harmonotropism 
and aristotropism it is not a difficult step to the gospel of KxaAoxéyabra. 
Nor is any one likely to be surprised over his admirable arguments 
that the useful is neither primary nor ultimate but secondary, deriva- 
tive, and incidental. The function of the state and the school in 
articulating our needs and aspirations seems to Sir Charles Walston 
to be pretty well fulfilled by our capitalistic regime, though he shows 
himself far from blind to many of its deficiencies. He has lent an 
earnest ear to socialistic theories and deals with them in a kindly 
and discriminating manner. But he borrows from the gospels of 
discontent only a very few of their mildest suggestions for ameliora- 
tion. His religious confessions are noble in their humility, clarity, 
and simple hopes. 

One feels at the end that the book has attempted too much. But 
no book which hopes to deal adequately to-day with the sense of 
beauty could afford to attempt less. 


HERBERT ELLSworTH Cory. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, 
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Minp. Vol. XXXII, No. 127. Mental Process and the Conscious 
Quality: J. Laird. An Appeal of Psychologists: E. T. Campagna. 
The ‘Unreality of the Finite’: A Criticism in the Form of Ques- 
tions: C. J. Shebbeare. Intercourse and Interaction: H. W. Carr. 
Some Theories of Laughter: J. C. Gregory. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Dov- 
ziéme Année, No. 3. La conception de la substance chez Leibniz et 
la métaphysique thomiste: A. Forest. ‘‘Pro Petro Abaelardo.”’ 
Un plaidoyer de Robert de Melun contre S. Bernard: R. M. Martin, 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLocig. XX* Année, No. 5. Le style rythmé 
du Nouveau Testament: A. Loisy. Le réve différe-t-il de la veille 
comme |’individuel différe du social?: A. Kaploun. Le progrés du 
langage par l’abstraction: P. Verrier. Sur un eas d’hallucinations 
lilliputiennes: A. Perret. L’esthétique allemande contemporaine: 
Ch. Lalo. XX*® Année, No. 6. La libération fonctionnelle dans le 
systéme nerveux: H. Head. Dela réaction glycémique émotionnelle: 
E. Derrien et H. Piéron. Etude psychologique et analyse phé- 
noménologique d’un cas de mélancolie schizophrénique: E. Mink- 
owski. Langage affectif et langage intellectuel: J. Marouzeau. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. Vol. 20, No. 8. Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology, Nashville, Tenn., March 30 and 31, 1923: O. R. 
Hughes. Recent Work on the Psychology of Forming Concepts: 
W. Eliasberg. Neurology: Mystical and Magical: H. C. Warren. 

Screntia. Vol. XXXIV, N. CXXXVI-8. The Consistency of 
the Non-Euclidean Geometries and the Impossibility of Proving the 
Parallel Postulate: H. S. Carslaw. Le vitalisme, évolution de la 
question. Seconde Partie: Le nouveau vitalisme, aprés Claude 
Bernard: EF. Gley. The Subconscious: H. C. Warren. Pathologie 
économique. Une interprétation de la politique économique du 
temps de guerre et de l’aprés-guerre. I‘? Partie: L’inflation mon- 
étaire: C. Gini. 

““Gregorianum.’’ Vol. IV, Fase. 2. B. Roberti Card. Bel- 
larmini scriptoris virtutes: EF. R. v. Frentz. Bellarmin et Giordano 
Bruno: X. M. Le Bachelet. Un ouvrage inconnu de Hervé Nédel- 
lec: E. Elter. la tradizione cattolica in favore del Privilegio Pao- 
lino nel coniuge infedele battezzato in una setta acattolica: G. 
Arendt. La segunda edicién ‘‘De recta doctrina morum’’ es verda- 
deramente del P. Elizalde?: E. Del Portillo. Die Grenzen der 
Sozialisierung: J. Biederlack. Conspectus hodiernae philosophiae 
in Hollandia: L. Steins Bisschop. 

Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1921-1922. Fritz Saxl, Her- 
ausgeber. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1923. 185 pp. $1.25. (Die 
Bibliothek Warburg und ihr Ziel: Ff. Sazl. Der Begriff der sym- 
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bolishchen Form im Aufbau der Geisteswissenschaften: E. Cassirer. 
Das Nachleben der antiken Formen in Mittelalter: A. Goldschmidt. 
Diirer, Italien und die Antike: G. Pauli. Eros und Minne.: E£. 
Wechssler. Picatrix, ein arabisches Handbuch hellenistischer Magie: 
H. Ritter. Uber iranische Quellen der hellenistischen Aion-Vorstel- 
lung: H. Junker.) 

Alexander, Hartley Burr: Nature and Human Nature. Essays 
Metaphysical and Historical. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
1923. ix-+ 529 pp. $3.00. 

Anderson, Francis: Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. (Mono- 
graph Series—No. 1 of the Australasian Association of Psychology 
and Philosophy.) Sydney: Australasian Association of Psychology 
and Philosophy. 1922. 24 pp. 1s. 

Lovell, H. Tasman: Dreams. (Monograph Series—No. IT of the 
Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy) Sydney: 
Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy. 1923. 74 
pp. 2/6. 

Malebranche, Nicolas: Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Reli- 
gion. Trans. by Morris Ginsberg. Preface by G. D. Hicks. (Li- 
brary of Philosophy, edited by J. M. Muirhead). New York: Mac- 
millan Co. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1923. 374 pp. 
l6s. 

Moog, Willy: Die Deutsche Philosophie des 20 Jahrhunderts in 
ihren Hauptrichtungen und ihren Grundproblemen. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke. 1922. 280 pp. $1.08. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Ine. Vol. XVI, Part I. Gustav Pagenstecher: Past Events Seer- 
ship. A Study in Psychometry. New York: American Society for 
Psychical Research. 1922. 136 pp. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret that in the issue of August 2 of this JouURNAL an un- 
authorized and erroneous announcement was made regarding Prof. 
M. R. Cohen of the College of the City of New York. It is not true 
that he has accepted an appointment at the University of Cincinnati. 


From Germany have come the following: 

A new edition by Georg Lasson of Hegel’s Wissenschaft der 
Logik in two volumes. Felix Meiner, Leipzig. This is the only 
edition of the so-called ‘‘Grosse Logik’’ in eighty years. 


Three volumes of Fichte. Felix Meiner, Leipzig. Darstellung 
der Wissenschaftslehre aus dem Jahre 1801 edited by Fritz Medicus. 
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Second edition. This work appeared for the first time in Vol. II of 
the 1845 edition of the Complete Works of Fichte. Die Wissen. 
schafislehre vorgetragen im Jahre 1804, edited by Fritz Medicus, 
This work is better known, having appeared both in the 1834 and 
the 1845 editions of Fichte’s works. Philosophie der Maurerei, with 
a new introduction by the editor, Wilhelm Flitner. This volume 
comprises the Briefe an Konstant together with several letters be- 
tween Fichte and Fessler, all of them concerning free-masonry, in 
which Fichte was deeply interested and which is here supposed to be 
‘*‘philosophisch begruendet.’’ 


In the series Wissen und Forschen, Felix Meiner, Leipzig: 

Arthur Buchenau: Kants Lehre vom Kategorischen Imperativ. 
A second edition of a work which appeared in 1913. 

Max Apel: Kommentar zu Kants Prolegomena. ‘‘This second 
edition of a commentary which has been out of print for four years, 
has been given a more complete form by the addition of explanatory 
notes on the ‘Dialectic.’ ’’ 

Arthur Liebert: Wie ist kritische Philosophie weberhaupt moeg- 
lich? This second edition differs from the first (1919) chiefly in a 
more thorough investigation of Kant’s relations to his ‘‘speculative 
successors.’ 

Anna Tumarkin: Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Psy- 
chologie. The author is Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Bern, and the problem which is her chief concern in this book is: 
‘‘whether there really is a specific, psychic entity which can be the 
object of scientific knowledge in the same manner in which any 
other entity can be.’’ 


Paul Sakmann: Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Second edition of a 
work which appeared in 1912, Felix Meiner, Leipzig. 


Hine Lehre von den allgemeinsten Gedanken. Ordinans: Die 
Welt als Subjekt-Objekt: Berlin, 1923. Pp. xii, 323. 

The following is a translation of the table of contents and, in 
part, of the descriptive circular which accompanies the book. 

**Contents: I. The doctrine of knowledge and of things in gen- 
eral: 1. Epistemology, 2. Doctrine of things. II. The doctrine of 
the operation of mind in the individual: 1. The doctrine of presen- 
tations, 2. The doctrine of the feelings, 3. The doctrine of the will, 
4, The doctrine of characters.’’ 

‘‘To bring every thing that exists under the general concept of 
activity, is what is attempted in this book by Ordinans pseudonym 
for a well-known Hamburg jurist.’’ 

The author shows how all activity has for its goal a Becoming, 
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‘ 


in the realm of space and time, which is either active or dormant. 
Four chief types of activity are distinguished: the activity of matter, 
the activity of energy, the activity of art (‘‘Kunstwirken,’’ the 
teleological activity of organisms), and the activity of mind. 

From this main point of view a new light is thrown on the 
relation between mind and body, which are conceived in their es- 
sential unity and on the concepts of space and time. In order to 
explain the peculiar characteristics of feeling and willing the author 
assumes a nucleus of the soul, which he calls the image-of-the-self 
(Ichbild), and which in condensed form contains the presentations or 
the presented urge, which constitute the essence of man. The image- 
of-the-self also appears as the activity which determines the value 
of a presentation. The activity of mind, consisting of consciousness 
of objects and of values in close conjunction, leads to subdividing 
philosophy into logic, ethics and estheties. ... ”’ 

Rudolf Eucken: Prolegomena und Epilog. Vereinigung Wissen- 
seaftlicher Verleger, Berlin and Leipzig, 1922. Pp. viii, 155. This 
volume consists of a new edition of Eucken’s first work, Prolegomena 
zu Forschungen weber die Einheit des Geisteslebens in Bewusstsein 
und Tat der Menschheit,’’ together with his latest Epilog. The 
Epilog contains the following parts: Die Einheit des Geisteslebens, 
Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt, Der Wahrheitsgehalt 
der Religion, Der menschliche Lebenskreis, Mensch und Welt, Auf- 
stiee zu einer echten Geisteskultur. The following excerpt trans- 
lated from the author’s preface sufficiently explains the purpose 
and contents of the volume. 

‘‘This volume is of a peculiar character and needs a few words 
of explanation. My first systematic work (appearing in 1885) bore 
the pretentious title ‘Prolegomena zu Forschungen weber die Einheit 
des Geisteslebens’; it received little notice at first, but gradually 
gained an increasing number of friends, who have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the wish that a new edition of the work might appear. 
Peculiar difficulties, however, presented themselves. Naturally after 
so long a time, I saw many things in its contents and even more in 
its form which I wished to change; on the other hand, it seemed un- 
desirable to eradicate the peculiar characteristics of this youthful 
work. Consequently I am very grateful to the publishers for arrang- 
ing an unchanged reprinting and at the same time making it pos- 
sible for me to accompany it with an epilogue, which is intended 
to give a brief report of the whole of my philosophic endeavors. 
Such a report might be welcome to all who are friendly to my en- 
deavors. 

“‘Ever since my youth I have been seized with the conviction 
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that mankind is at present experiencing a severe crisis, and that 
life and its civilization are full of contradictions; far-reaching re- 
constructions seemed inevitable; the total condition of mankind 
became a problem for me. According to my conviction there are 
lofty problems permanently embedded in human life, but there are 
also great obstacles and opposing forces, which the average man of 
our day regards far too superficially, and which he does not know 
how to meet adequately ; and therefore it is necessary to give serious 
consideration not only to human life as a whole, but also to the 
peculiar situation of the present time. Such a serious consideration, 
however, inevitably prompted an effort to relieve this situation to 
the best of my ability. One could easily see how this problem, once 
it had been whole-heartedly grasped, became the chief problem of 
my life and thought and how all technical and learned questions 
receded into the background. All particular problems now seemed 
to me to be included in one great problem, which forced its way into 
all particular fields and gave to each its peculiar characteristics, 
And the course of my literary work assumes a definite order from 
this point of view; my books fall into five principal groups, and are 
interrelated in a way of which I was myself then scarcely conscious. 
To begin with, the ‘‘Unity of the Life of the Spirit’’ gave to my 
efforts a fixed direction, and then I was urged to analyze the concept 
of the life of the spirit more closely and to develop its chief impli- 
cations (hence the ‘‘Struggle for a Spiritual Meaning in Life’’). 
These interests inevitably compelled me to an orientation of the 
problem of religion, as it is presented in the ‘‘Truth of Religion’’; 
and then, being urged on to a closer examination and evaluation of 
the present time on the basis of the foundation which had been laid, 
I wrote a series of works which were concerned chiefly with the 
present state of affairs and with the problem of history and society; 
and finally ‘‘Man and the World’’ was intended to be an inquiry 
into mankind’s historical striving after truth and reality, and here- 
by my efforts were brought to completion. Thus my various books 
ere not the product of separate impulses, but have an inner coher- 
ence, and in all their variety are devoted to the one great question 
of the meaning and relation of human life with reference to the 
whole of reality.’’ 


H. W. ScHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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